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at one side of the stove, and we and our 
guides taking the other, with our feet to 
the grateful stove, all except Student and 
myself were soon asleep. We conversed a 
little while in whispers on our new philo- 
sopher, who interested me strangely, and 
Student seemed no less struck with wonder 
at such a vara avis in the wilderness. He 
had evidently had a good elementary edu- 
cation, as his language was much more re- 
fined than that of his fellow-foresters. I 
felt much inclined to learn more of him — 
but in the midst of my ponderings sleep 
claimed me, and I yielded willingly to the 
demand. 



The Poetry of Architecture ; or the Architecture 
of the Nations of Europe, considered in its 
Association with Natural Scenery and Na- 

. tional dtaracter. "By John Buskin. 

No. 3.— THE VILLA. 
(Continued.') 

HI. THE ENGLISH VILLA. — PBliroiPLES OF 
COMPOSITION. 

It has lately become a custom, among the 
more enlightened and refined of metropoli- 
tan shopkeepers, to advocate the cause of 
propriety in architectural decoration, by 
ensconcing their shelves, counters and clerks, 
in classical edifices, agreeably ornamented 
with ingenious devices, typical of the class 
of articles to which the tradesman particu- 
larly desires to direct the public attention. 
We find our grocers enshrined in temples 
whose columns are of cannisters, and whose 
pinnacles are of sugarloaves. Onr shoe- 
makers shape their soles under Gothic por- 
tals, with pendants of shoes and canopies 
of Wellingtons ; and our cheesemonger will, 
we doubt not, soon follow the excellent ex- 
ample, by raising shops, the varied diame- 
ters of whose jointed columns, in their ad- 
dress to the eye, shall awaken memories of 
Staffa, Passtnm, and Palmyra ; and, in their 
address to the tongue, shall arouse exquisite 
associations of remembered flavor, Dutch, 
Stilton, and Straehino. Now, this fit of 
taste on the part of our tradesmen, is only 
a coarse form of a disposition inherent in 
the human mind. Those objects to which 
the eye has been most frequently accustom- 
ed, and among which the intellect has form- 
ed its habit of action, and the soul its modes 
of emotion,become agreeable to the thopghts 
from their correspondence with their pre- 
vailing cast, especially when the business 
of lifebas had any relation to those objects ; 
for it is in the habitual and necessary occu- 
pation that the most painless hours of exist- 
ence are passed: whatever be the nature 
of that occupation, the memories belonging 
to it will always be agreeable, and, there- 
fore, the objects awakening such memories 
will invariably be found beautiful, whatever 
their character or form. It is thus that 
taste is the child and the slave of memory ; 
and beauty is tested, not by any fixed stand- 
ard, but by the chances of association ; so 
that in every domestic building evidence 
will be fonnd of the kind of life through 
which its owner has passed, in the opera- 
tion of the habits of mind which that life has 
induced. From the superannuated coxswain, 
who plants his old ship's figure-head in his 
six square feet of front garden at Bermond- 
sey, to the retired noble, the proud portal 
of whose mansion is surmounted by the 
broad shield and the crested gryphon, we 



are all guided, in our purest conceptions, our 
most ideal pursuit, of the beantiful, by re- 
membrances of active occupation, and by 
principles derived from industry, regulate 
the fancies of our repose. 

It would be excessively interesting to fol- 
low out the investigation of this subject 
more fully, and to show how the most re- 
fined pleasures, the' most delicate percep- 
tions, of the creature who has been appoint- 
ed to eat bread by the sweat of his brow, 
are dependent upon, and intimately con- 
nected with, his hours of labor. This ques- 
tion, however, has no- relation to onr imme- 
diate object, and we only allude to it, that 
we may be able to distinguish between the 
two component parts of individual charac- 
ter ; the one being the consequence of con- 
tinuous habits of life acting upon natural 
temperament and disposition, the other be- 
ing the humor of character, consequent upon 
circumstances altogether accidental, taking 
stern effect upon feelings previously deter- 
mined by the first part of the character; 
laying on, as it were, the finishing touches, 
and occasioning the innumerable prejudices, 
fancies, and eccentricities, which, modified 
in every individual to an infinite extent, 
form the visible veil of the human heart. 

Now, we have defined the province of the 
architect to be, that of selecting such forms 
and colors as shall delight the mind by pre- 
paring it for the operations to which it is 
to be snbjected in the building. Now, no 
forms in domestic architecture can thus 
prepare it more distinctly than those which 
correspond closely with the first, that is, 
the fixed and fundamental part of charac- 
ter, which is always so uniform in its ac- 
tion, as to induce great simplicity in what- 
ever it designs. Nothing, on the contrary, 
can be more injurious than the slightest in- 
fluence of the humors upon the edifice; 
for the influence of what is fitful in its en- 
ergy, and petty in its imagination, would 
destroy all the harmony of parts, all the 
majesty of the whole; would substitute 
singularity for beauty, amusement for de- 
light, and surprise for veneration. We 
could name several instances of buildings 
erected by men of the highest talent, and 
the most perfect general taste, who yet, not 
having paid much attention to the first 
principles of architecture, permitted the 
humor of their disposition to prevail over 
the majesty of their intellect, and instead 
of building from a fixed design, gratified 
freak after freak, and fancy after fancy, as 
they were caught by the dream or the de- 
sire ; mixed mimicries of incongruous reality 
with incorporations of undisciplined ideal ; 
awakened every variety of contending feel- 
ing and unconnected memory ; consumma- 
ted confusion of form by trickery of detail ; 
and have left barbarism, where half the 
world will look for loveliness. 

This is a species of error which it is very 
difficult for persons paying superficial and 
temporary attention to architecture to 
avoid ; however just their taste may be in 
criticism, it will fail in creation. It is only 
in moments of ease and amusement that 
they will think of their villa : they make it 
a mere plaything, and regard it with a kind 
of petty exultation, which, from its very 
nature, will give liberty to the light fancy, 
rather than the deep feeling, of the mind. 
It is not thought necessary to bestow labor 
of thought, and periods of deliberation, on 
one of the toys of Me ; still less to undergo 



the vexation of thwarting wishes, apd leav- 
ing favorite imaginations, relating to minor 
points, unfulfilled, for the sake of general 
effect. 

This feeling, then, is the first to which we 
would direct attention, as the villa archi- 
tect's chief enemy ; he will find it perpetu- 
ally and provokingly in his way. He is re- 
quested, perhaps, by a man of great wealth, 
nay, of established taste in some points, to 
make a design for a villa in a lovely situa- 
tion. The future proprietor carries him up- 
stairs to his study, to give him what he calls 
his " ideas and materials," and, in all pro- 
bability, begins somewhat thus : " This, sir, 
is a slight note ; I made it on the spot : ap- 
proach to Villa Beale, near Pozzuoli. Dan- 
cing nymphs, you perceive ; cypresses, shell 
fountain. I think I should like something 
like this for the approach; classical, you 
perceive, sir; elegant, graceful. Then, sir, 
this is a sketch, made by an American 
friend of mine : Whee-whaw-Kantamaraw's 
wigwam, king of the — Cannibal Islands, I 
think he said sir ; Log, you observe,; scalps, 
and boa-constrictor skins ; curious. Some- 
thing like this, sir, would look neat, I think, 
for the front door ; don't you ? Then, the 
lower windows, I've not quite decided upon; 
but what would you say to Egyptian, sir; 
I think I should like my windows Egyptian, 
with hieroglyphics, sir ; storks and coffins, 
and appropriate mouldings above: I brought 
some from Fountain's Abbey the other day. 
Look here, sir ; angels' heads putting their 
tongues out, rolled up in cabbage leaves,with 
a dragon on each side riding on a broom- 
stick, and the devil looking in from the 
mouth of an alligator, sir* Odd, I think in- 
teresting. Then the corners may be turned 
by octagonal towers, like the centre one in 
Kenilworth Castle; with Gothic doors, port- 
cullis, and all, quite perfect ; with cross slits 
for arrows, battlements for musketry, ma- 
chicolations for boiling lead, and a room at 
the top for drying plums; and the conser- 
vatory at the bottom, sir, with Virginian 
creepers up the towers ; door supported by 
sphinxes, holding scrapers in their fore- 
paws, and having their tails prolonged into 
warm-water pipes, to keep the plants safe 
in winter, &c." The architect is, without 
doubt, a little astonished by these ideas and 
combinations; yet he sits calmly down to 
draw his elevations, as if he were a stone- 
mason, or his employer an architect ; and 
the fabric rises to electrify its beholders, 
and confer immortality on its perpetra- 
tors. This is no exaggeration: we have 
not only listened to speculations on the 
probable degree of the future majesty, but 
contemplated the actual illustrious exis- 
tence of several such buildings, with suffi- 
cient beauty in the management of some 
of their features, to show that an architect 
had superintended them, and sufficient taste 
in their interior economy to prove that a 
refined intellect had projected them; and 
had projected a vandalism, only because 
fancy had been followed instead of judg- 
ment, with as much nonchalance as is 
evinced by a perfect poet, who is extempo- 
rizing doggerel for a baby ; full of brilliant 
points, which he cannot help, and jumbled 
into confusion, for which he does not care. 

Such are the first difficulties to be en- 
countered in villa designs. They must 



* Actually carved on one of the groins of Boslin 
Chapel. 
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always continue to occur in some degree, 
though they might be met with ease by a 
determination on. the part of professional 
men to give no assistance whatever, beyond 
the mere superintendence of construction, 
unless they be permitted to take the whole 
exterior design in their own hands, merely 
receiving broad instructions respecting the 
style (and not attending to them unless 
they like). They should not make out the 
smallest detail, unless they were answer- 
able for the whole. In this case, gentle- 
men architects would be thrown so utterly 
on their resources, that, unless those re- 
sources were adequate, they would be ob- 
liged to surrender the task into more prac- 
tised hands ; and, if they were adequate, if 
the amateur had paid so much attention 
to the Art as to be capable of giving the 
design perfectly, it is probable he would not 
erect anything strikingly abominable. 

Such a system (supposing that it could be 
carried fully into effect, and that there 
were no such animals as sentimental stone- 
masons to give technical assistance) might, 
at first, seem rather an encroachment on 
the liberty of the subject, inasmuch as it 
would prevent people from indulging their 
edificatorial fancies, unless they knew some- 
thing about the matter, or, as the sufferers 
would probably complain, from doing what 
they liked with their own. But the mis- 
take would evidently lie in their suppos- 
ing, as people too frequently do, that the 
outside of their house is their own, and 
that they have a perfect right therein to 
make fools of themselves in any manner, 
and to any extent they may think proper. 
This is quite true in the case of interiors : 
every one has an indisputable right to hold 
himself up as a laughing-stock to the whole 
circle of his friends and acquaintances, and 
to consult his own private asinine comfort 
by every piece of absurdity which can in 
any degree contribute to the same ; but no 
one has any right to exhibit his imbecilities 
at other people's expense, or to claim the 
public pity by inflicting public pain. In 
England especially, where, as we saw be- 
fore, the rage for attracting observation is 
universal, the outside of the villa is render- 
ed, by the proprietor's own disposition, the 
property -of those who daily pass by, and 
whom it hourly affects with pleasure or 
pain. For the pain which the eye feels 
from the Violation of a law to which it has 
been accustomed, or the mind from the oc- 
currence of anything jarring to its finest 
feelings, is as distinct as that occasioned 
by the interruption of the physical eco- 
nomy, differing only, inasmuch as it is not 
permanent; and, therefore, an individual 
has as little right to fulfill his own concep- 
tions by disgusting thousands, as, were 
his body as impenetrable to steel or poison 
as his brain to the effect of the beautiful or 
true, he would have to decorate his carriage 
roads with caltrops, or to line his plan- 
tations with Upas trees. 

The violation of general feelings would 
thus be unjust, even were their consulta- 
tion productive of continued vexation to 
the individual : but it is not. To no one 
is the architecture of the exterior of a 
dwelling-house of so little consequence as 
to its inhabitant. Its material may affect 
his comfort, and its condition may touch 
his pride ; but for its architecture, his eye 
gets accustomed to it in a week, and after 
that, Hellenic, Barbaric, or Yankee, are all 



the same to the domestic feelings, are all 
lost in the one name of home. Even the 
conceit of living in a chalet, or a wigwam, 
or a pagoda, cannot retain its influence for 
six months over the weak minds which 
alone can feel it; and the monotony of 
existence becomes to them exactly what it 
would have been had they never inflicted a 
paDg upon the unfortunate spectators, 
whose unaccustomed eyes shrink daily 
from the impression to which they have 
not been rendered callous by custom, or 
lenient by false taste. If these considera- 
tions are just when they allude only to 
buildings in the abstract, how much more 
when referring to them as materials of 
composition, materials of infinite power, to 
adorn or destroy the loveliness of the earth. 
The nobler scenery of that earth is the in- 
heritance of all her inhabitants : it is not 
merely for the few to whom it temporarily 
belongs, to feed upon, like swine, or to 
stable upon like horses, but it has been 
appointed to be the school of the minds 
which are kingly among their fellows, to 
excite the highest energies of humanity, to 
furnish strength to the lordliest intellect, 
and food for the holiest emotions of the 
human soul. The presence of life is, in- 
deed, necessary to its beauty, but of life 
congenial with it character; and that life is 
not congenial which thrusts presumptuous- 
ly forward, amidst the calmness of the uni- 
verse, the confusion of its own petty inte- 
rests and grovelling imaginations, and 
stands up with the insolence of a moment, 
amidst the majesty of all time, to build 
baby fortifications upon the bones of the 
world, or to sweep the copse from the cor- 
rie, and the shadow from the shore, that 
fools may risk, and gamblers gather, the 
spoil of a thousand summers. 

It should therefore be remembered by 
every proprietor of land in hill country, 
that his possessions are the means of a pe- 
culiar education otherwise unattainable to 
the artists, and, in some degree, to the lite- 
rary men of his country ; that, even in this 
limited point of view, they are a national 
possession, but much more so when it is 
remembered how many thousands are per- 
petually receiving from them, not merely a 
transitory pleasure, but such thrilling per- 
petuity of pure emotion, such lofty subject 
for scientific speculation, and such deep 
lessons of natural religion, as only the work 
of a Deity can impress, and only the spirit 
of an immortal can feel: they should re- 
member that the slightest deformity, the 
most contemptible excrescence, can injure 
the effect of the noblest natural scenery, as 
a note of discord can annihilate the expres- 
sion of the purest harmony; that thus it is 
in the power of worms to conceal, destroy, 
or to violate what angels could not restore, 
create, or consecrate ; and that the right, 
which every man unquestionably possesses, 
to be an ass, is extended only, in public, to 
those who are innocent in idiotism, not to 
the more malicious clowns who thrust their 
degraded motley conspicuously forth amidst 
the fair colors of earth, and mix their in- 
coherent cries with the melodies of eter- 
nity, break with their inane laugh upon the 
silence which creation keeps where Omni- 
potence passes most -visibly, and scrabble 
over, with the characters of idiocy, the 
pages that have been written by the finger 
of God. 

These feelings we would endeavor to 



impress upon all persons likely to have 
•anything to do with embellishing, as it is 
called, fine natural scenery ; as they might, 
in some degree, convince both the architect 
and his employer of the danger of giving 
free play to the imagination in cases 
involving intricate questions of feeling and 
composition, and might persuade the de- 
signer of the necessity of looking, not to 
his own acre of land, or to his own pecu- 
liar tastes, but to the whole mass of forms 
and combination of impressions with which 
he is surrounded. 

Let us suppose, however, that the design 
is yielded entirely to the architect's discre- 
tion. Being a piece of domestic architec- 
ture, the chief object in its exterior design 
will be to arouse domestic feelings, which, 
as we saw before, it will do most, distinctly 
by corresponding with the first part of cha- 
racter. Yet it is still more necessary that 
it should correspond with its situation ; and 
hence arises another difficulty, the reconcili- 
ation of correspondence with contraries ; 
for such, it is deeply to be regretted, are too 
often the individual's mind and the dwel- 
ling-place it chooses. The polished courtier 
brings his refinement and duplicity with 
him, to ape the Arcadian rustic -in DeTon- 
shire ; the romantic rhymer takes a plas- 
tered habitation, with the back window 
looking into the green park ; the soft votary 
of luxury endeavors to rise at seven, in 
some Ultima Thule of frost and storms; 
and the rich stock-jobber calculates his per- 
centage among the soft dingles and woody 
shores of Westmoreland. When the archi- 
tect finds this to be the case, he must, of 
course,content himself with suiting his design 
to such a mind as ought to be where the in- 
truder's is ; for the feelings which are so 
much at variance with themselves in the 
choice of situation, will not be found too 
critical of their domicile, however little 
suited to their temper. If possible, How- 
ever, he should aim at something more ; he 
should draw his employer into general con- 
versation ? observe the bent of his disposi- 
tion, and the habits of his 'mind ; notice 
every manifestation of fixed opinions, and 
then transfer to his architecture as much of 
the feeling he has observed as is distinct in 
its operation. This he should do, not be- 
cause the general spectator will be aware 
of the aptness of the building, which, knowr 
ing nothing of its inmates, he can not be ; 
not to please the individual himself, which 
it is a chance if any simple design ever will, 
and who never will find out how well his 
simple character has been fitted ; but be- 
cause a portrait is always more spirited 
than a composed countenance ; and because 
this study of human passions will bring a 
degree of energy, unity, and originality into 
every one of his designs (all of which will 
necessarily be different), so simple, so do- 
mestic, and so life-like, as to strike every 
spectator with an interest and a sympathy, 
for which he will be utterly unable to ac- 
count, and to ijnpress on him a perception 
of something more ethereal than stone or 
carving, somewhat similar to that which 
some will remember havingfelt disagreeably 
in their childhood, on looking on any old 
house authentically haunted. The archi- 
tect will forget in his study of life the for- 
malities of science, and, while his practised 
eye will prevent him<from erring in tech- 
nicalities, he will advance, with the ruling 
feeling, which, in masses of mind, is nation- 
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nlity, to the conception of something truly 
original, yet perfectly pure. 

He also will find his advantage in having 
obtained a guide in the invention of deco- 
rations of which, as we shall show, we 
would have many more in English villas 
than economy at present allows. Oandidus 
complains in his Note-Book, that Eliza- 
bethan architecture is frequently adopted, 
because it is easy, with a pair of scissors, to 
derive a zigzag ornament from a doubled 
piece of paper. But we would fain hope 
that none of our professional architects have 
so far lost sight of the meaning of their art, 
as to believe that roughening stone mathe- 
matically is bestowing decoration, though 
we are too sternly convinced that they be- 
lieve mankind to be more shortsighted by 
at least thirty yards than they are; for 
they think of nothing but general effect in 
their ornaments, and lay on their flower- 
work so carelessly, that a good substantial 
captain's biscuit, with the small holes left 
by the penetration of the baker's four fin- 
gers, encircling the large one which testi- 
fies of the forcible passage of ; his thumb, 
would form quite as elegant a rosette as 
hundreds now perpetrated in stone. Now, 
there is nothing which requires study so 
close, or experiment so frequent, as the 
proper designing of ornament. For its use 
and position some definite rules may be 
given; but, when the space and position 
have been determined, the lines of curva- 
ture, the breadth, depth, and sharpness of 
the shadows to be obtained, the juncture 
of the parts of a group, and the general ex- 
pression, will present questions for the solu- 
tion of which the study of years will some- 
times scarcely be sufficient;* for they de- 
pend upon the feeling of the eye aud hand, 
and there is nothing like perfection }n deco- 
ration,, nothing which, in all probability, 
might not, by further consideration, be im- 
proved. Now, in cases in which the out- 
lines and large masses are determined by 
situation, the architect will frequently find 
it necessary to fall back upon his decora- 
tions, as the only means of obtaining cha- 
racter ; and that which before was an un- 
meaning lump of jagged freestone, will be- 
come a part of expression, an accessory of 
beautiful design, varied in its form, and 
delicate in its effect. Then, instead of 
shrinking from his bits of ornament, as 
from things which will give him trouble to 
invent, and will answer no other purpose 
than that of occupying what would other- 
wise have looked blank, the designer will 
view them as a sufficient corps de reserve, 
to be brought up when the eye comes to 
close quarters with the edifice, to maintain 
and deepen the impression it has previously 
received. Much more time will be spent 
in the conception, much more labor in the 
execution, of such meaning ornaments, but 
both will be well spent, and well rewarded. 

These hints will he sufficient to explain 
our meaning, and we have not space to do 
more, as the object of these papers is 
rather to observe than to advise. Besides, 
in questions of expression so intricate, it is 
almost impossible to advance fixed princi- 
ples; every mind will have perceptions of 



**or e!tam P le > w e would allow one of the modern 
builders of Gothic chapels a month of invention, and a 
botanic garden to work from, with perfect certainty 
that he would not at the expiration of the time, be able 
to present us with one design of leafage equal in beauty 
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its own, which will guide its speculations, 
every hand, and eye, and peculiar feeling, 
varying even from year to year. We have 
only started the subject of correspondence 
with individual character, because we 
think that imaginative minds might take 
up the idea with some success, as furnish- 
ing them with a guide in the variation of 
their designs, more certain than mere ex- 
periment or unmeaning forms, or than ring- 
ing indiscriminate changes on component 
parts of established beauty. To the reve- 
rie, rather than the investigation, to the 
dream, rather than the deliberation, of the 
architect, we recommend it, as a branch 
of Art in which instinct will do more than 
precept, and inspiration than technicality. 
The correspondence of onr villa architec- 
ture with onr natural scenery may be de- 
termined with far greater accuracy, and 
will require careful investigation. 

We had hoped to have concluded the 
Villa in this paper ; but the importance of 
domestic architecture at the present day, 
when people want houses more than for- 
tresses, safes more than keeps, and sculle- 
ries more than dungeons, is sufficient apo- 
logy for delay. 

WIGS AND THETB WEAREES. 

"Wigs were made to protect obstinate old heads 
from the rays of truth." A.vokymoos Acthor. 

When it is is said that Hadrian was the first 
Roman Emperor who wore a wig, nothing more 
is meant than that he was the first who avow- 
edly wore one. They were common enough 
before his time. Caligulaand Messalina put 
thera on, for purposes of disguise, when they 
were abroad at night ; and Otho condescended 
to conceal his baldness with what he fain hoped 
his subject*! would accept as a natural head of 
hair belonging to one who bore the name of 
Caesar. 

As for the origin of wigs, the honor of the in- 
vention is attributed to the luxurious Iapy- 
gians, in Southern Italy. The Louvain theolo- 
gians, who published a French version of the 
Bible, affected however to discover the first 
mention of perukes in a passage in the fourth 
chapter of Isaiah. The Vulgate has these 
words : — " Decalvabit Dominus verticem filia- 
rum Sion, et Dominus crinem earum nudabit." 
This the Louvain gentlemen translated into 
French as follows : — " Le Seigneur dechevelera 
les tStes des filles de Sion; et le Seigneur de- 
couvrira leurs perruques." The which, done 
into English, implies that " The Lord will 
pluck the hair from the heads of the daughters 
of Sion, and will expose their periwigs." My 
fair friend, you would perhaps fling your own 
in my face were I to presume to tell you what 
the true reading is. 

In the above free-and-easy translation, the 
theologians in question followed no less an au- 
thority than St. Paulinus of Nola, and thus 
had respectable warrant for their singular 
mistake. 

Allusions to wigs are frequently made both 
by the historians and poets of ancient times. 
We know that they were worn by fashionable 
gentlemen in Palmyra and Baalbec, and that 
the Lycians took to them out of necessity. 
When their conqueror, Mausoleus, had ruthless- 
ly ordered all their heads to b,e shaven, the 
poor Lycians felt themselves so supremely ridi- 
culous, that they induced the king's general 
Condalus, by means of an irresistible bribe, 
to permit them to import wigs from Greece ; 
and the symbol of their degradation became the 
very pink of Lycian fashion. 

* * * * * - 

Ovid and Martial celebrate the gold-colored 
wigs of Germany. The latter writer is very 



severe on the dandies and coquettes of his day, 
who thought to win attraction under a wig. 
Propertius, who could describe so tenderly and 
appreciate so well what was lovely in girlhood, 
whips his butterflies into dragons at the bare 
idea of a nymph in a toupet; Venus Anadyo- 
mene herself would have had no charms for 
that gentle sigher of sweet and enervating 
sounds, had she wooed him in borrowed hair. 
If he was not particular touching morals, he 
was very strict concerning curls. 

If the classical poets winged their satirical 
shafts against wigs, these were as little spared 
by the mimic thunderbolts of the Fathers, 
Councils and Canons of the early Church. Even 
poets and Christian elders could no more digest 
human hair than can the crocodile, of whom, 
dead, it is said, you may know how many indi- 
viduals he devoured living by the number oi 
hair-balls in the stomach, which can neither 
digest nor eject them. The indignation of Ter- 
tullian respecting these said wigs is something 
perfectly terrific. Not less is that of St. Gre- 
gory of Nazianzus, who especially vouches for 
the virtue of his simple sister Gorgohia, for the 
reason that she neither cared to curl her own 
hair, nor to repair its lack of beauty by the aid 
of a wig. The thunder of St. Jerome against 
these adornments was quite as loud as that of 
any of the Fathers. They were preached against 
as unbecoming to Christianity. Council after 
Council, from the first at Constantinople to the 
last Provincial Council at Tours, denounced 
wigs even when worn in joke. " There is no 
joke in the matter !" exclaimed the exceedingly 
kate St. Bernard ; "the woman who wears a 
wig commits a mortal sin !" St. John Chrysos- 
tom cites St. Paul against the fashion, arguing 
that they who prayed or preached in wigs could 
not be said to worship or to teach the Word of 
God "with head uncovered." Look!" says 
Cyprian to the wearers of false hair ; " look at 
the Pagans ! they pray in veils. What better 
are you than Pagans if you come to prayers in 
perukes ?" Many local synods would autho- ■ 
rize no fashion of wearing the hair but straight 
and short. This form was especially enjoined ■ 
on the clergy generally. 

* * ' ■ + * * 

No pains were spared to deter women from 
this enormity. St. Jerome holds up the fate 
of Praetexta as a warning to all ladies addicted 
to the fashion of the world. Praetexta was 
a very respectable lady, married to a somewhat 
paganish husband, Hymetius. Their niece, 
Eustochia, resided with them. At the instiga- 
tion of the husband, Praetexta took the shy 
Eustochia in hand, attired her in a splendid 
dress, and covered her fair neck witji ringlets. 
Having enjoyed the sight of the modest maiden 
so attired, Praetexta went to bed. To that 
bedside immediately descended ah angel, with 
wrath upon his brow, and billows of angry 
sounds rolling from his lips. "Thou hast," 
said the spirit, " obeyed thy husband rather 
than the Lord, and hast dared to deck the hair 
of a virgin, and made her look like a daughter 
of earth. For this do I wither up thy hands, 
and, bid them recognize the enormity of 
thy crime in the amount of thy anguish and 
bodily suffering. Five months more shalt thou 
live, and then Hell shall be thy portion ; and 
if thou art bold enough to touch the head of 
Eustochia again, thy husband and thy children 
shall die even before thee." 

St. Jerome pledges himself for the truth of 
this story, which is exceedingly perplexing and 
utterly unintelligible. . 

* ■* * * * 

"All personal disguise," says Tertullian, "is 
adultery before God. All perukes, paint, and 
powder are such disguises, and inventions of 
the devil ;" ergo, &c. This zealous individual 
appeals to personal as often as to religious feel- 
ing. " If you will not fling away your false 
bair," says he, " as hateful to Heaven, cannot 



